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CULTURE OF MARYLAND. °. 
ITS CONBLTION, PROSPECTS, AND. PROMINENT FEATURES. 

®& By Gideon B. Smith, Baltimore. 
The present condition of aggjculture in Maryland, com- 
pared with that of states north og * Mason & Dixon’s line,” 
is rather below than above the meridian line. The crops 
are generally inferior in quantity to those of the northern 
states. There are exceptions, itis true, but they are mere 
exceptions. The eause of this, is generally, if not univer- 
sally, attributable-to the soil and climate, the former be- 
ing deficient in constitutional stamina, aud the latter liable 
to-all the evils of both northern and southern climates, 
without any of the advantages of either. A farmer or a 
gardener, who lives by his trade in Maryland, earns richly 
all-he gets, The soil is generally thin and easily ex- 
hausted ; and hence a severe winter is very likely to des- 
troy-all that a dry and parching summer may have left un- 
burkt, d vice versa. This state of things, together with 
the habit of routine fixed in the constitutions as it were, of 
our agriculturists generally, has fixed the standard of our 
agtigulture at a grade below mediocrity. Itis believed 
» that the average yield of corn per acre, will not exceed 
twenty bushels, and that of wheat not twelve; and that 
the average profits of agriculture in the state will not ex- 
ceed ‘three per cent an the capital invested. So much for 
the present condition*of the agriculture of Maryland. Its 
prospectsare quite another thing. Improvements are rife 
inthe land. ‘I'he application of lime for the improvement 
we the constitution of the soil,is working wonders. Large 
igctions have abigail ued from the blight caused 
by emigration tothe w this powerful renovator. It 
oferaes as-effectilly as could ‘a writ of “depart not,” 
from our courts oflaw. Although it does not seem to 
act '& a manure, (nor could this be expected,) it enables 
the shito accumulate nutrition from vegetable growth 
- and heric gases. Where it has been used judicious- 
ly, a beneficial effects have resulted, and it may be 

y 





fairly t&imated that the average of crops have been dou- 
bled by&, So universal has been the improvement cau- 
sed by fg application, and so apparent its effects, that in 
every nighborhood where one individual has made the 
experinwts, others have followed the example in quick 
successin, until liming has become a sort of epidemic 
monomag, if it be proper to apply such an appellation 
to so beticienta condition of the human mind. Some 
five yearago, our State Geologist passed through a sec- 
tion of Caoll county, and by, his persuasions and reason- 
ing inducta few persons to apply lime to their naturally, 
sterile fielt The effect was so marked in the production 
of crops, t& in the course of the succeeding two or three 
years everfarmer that could possibly raise the means 
had erectedis lime kiln, and was busily employed, in 
hauling limstone during those times when the force: 
could be sped from the immediate Jabors of the field. 
The conseq\ce of this state of things may be summed up, 
thus: All & of emigrating to ye west, which was-the 
constant thetf most persons pfeviously, has been aban- 
doned,and all\ now contented with their ancient homes; 
the lands thatwe been limed are enhanced in value at 
least fifty per)t, and those that have not received a 
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ment of theircapability of improvegem in this way. Lime 
has also not only improved the.land to which it has been 
applied, but all other arable Jands, by diminishing the 
number of farms offered for sale by those who would have 
emigrated under other circumstances. No one now, in 
that section of our state, thinks of selling ,out and-going 
tothe west. ° 

Lime seems to be beneficial to all soils that have been 
worn out, or that are naturally thin and poor. Fora con- 
siderable period it was supposed that soils in. which beds 
of limest netiare found did not require and would not be 
































Genesee Hour will. This is owing to th® cheamctl. 
‘bination ze ee quantity of water caused Byyue’ ge 
proportion ten. , 

sessed of the Mfinfe valuable property, a 
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this fagtis availed of by the bakers in all parts 
‘ry It is believed that if the errors above 

e eradicated,” andethe oot anon adopted: 
the evils of oupelimate would && much less, if a 
in the failure Fer . We he 
unfailing succpas of {hase whom 
ly. The writer of thie panera 


















benefitted by, the application of lime; but this has been 
found to be errongous, as those very soils are found to be 
as decidial? inmproved by it as any others. 

Low, although lime is not to be expected to do much 







titious principles in those that already contain 


bis of Maryland agriculture have been very flatter- 
ingly improved by it, and that our state will speedily as- 
sume a station among hes sisters.of entire equality in agri- 
cultural a oles: ie A a ; 

The prominent features of, Maryland agriculture. are 
those of all the northern states. "They may be divided in- 
to several classesy but I do not deem this necessary. The 
most prominent feature is clearly visible to atiy traveller, 
and every correct thinking agriculturist: [tis the BRoap- 
ACRE-CULTURE—the cullivation of too much land—the 
spreading of available forces over so large a surface as to 
weaken, if not destroy, its efficiency. Our farms are all 


are therefore small, and our soils deteriorating. ‘But tte 
lights that have suggested. other improvements, arebegin- 
ning toilluminate this portion also, afd much improve- 
ment is expected from it. The. present passion for broad+ 
acreg in cultivation, will speedily be“ absorbed by that for 
heavy and certain.crops, then our farms will be reduced 
and our products increased. Farmers who took pride in 
boasting that they bad a thousand acres in wheat, will soon 
be heard to claim credit for their well tied” anttheavy 
yielding 50 or 100 acres., This.system of superficial cul- 
ture, has heretofore had _ the.eflfect of “ weari “oul” im- 
mense quantities of land. No one thought of manuring 
such large tracts, and although.a judicious s¥stém of ro- 
tation of crops has been generally adopted within the pre-: 


the land. AJ] now begin to .see the necessity of re- 
ducing the surfacg*of their arable land>to the capacity of 
their force, instead of expanding their stinted force to the 
extent of their widely spread lands. 

Shallow plowing is another prominent feature in Mary- 
land agriculture, which is of more difficult eradication than 
any other of our errors.. This simply looking into or at 
the.surface of things, will na more do in agriculture,than 
in other pursuits, and | am happy to say that the lights of 
the,age are rapidly, illuminating the subject of deep fur- 
sows here ag well as elsewhere. |. - 

It peed geargely be stated in this paper, that our staple 
agicu)tusal, products are wheat, Corn and tobacco. Those 





liming have n increased in value by the develop- 
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me fe for & soil:than‘to fit it forthe reception of the natri- |” 
iogmpritteiples necessary for the production of the varioys 
crope where. the land is absolutely sterile, aud to@levelop 


‘Wa.docmant state, we may fairly conel e that the foung interesting. We ¢lip them from the 


too large for the force that works them, and. our crops | : 


best fertilizer.heretofore used for turnips. -; . 


benefit from sowing ‘wo bushels‘of ‘lime mixed) with one 
of salt, at the rate of /welve bushéls pen acre... Jf ‘more js 
P A abl ; sown it has a bad effect; in fact, it would 
sent century, even that ‘has not beeh able to save [than improve. the quality of the herbage. ‘have-always 


shipped from this‘¢ount?y’ to England, to bp ground and 


see it stated that ihe sum: 


erat least who never séflersa fai 
\ or rye, and his success is believ 
sively to his thorough cultivati 


of gffnures. 
See 


EXPERIMENTS Pyant 
The fgllowing experiments 113 f 




























































vator’s head of Foreign Intelligence. © . . 
Manures.—At the present time there is ‘no subject et 
tracting, deservedly too, more attention tham that of the » 
preparation and increase of manures, © A large portion of is 
the articles in,she May,No. of the Farmer?s Magazineyate 3 
devoted to this subject. It is stated that-one ton of.straw :: 
will make three tons of manure, and that a.cow, will pry 4 pata 
duce about nine tons of solid mapure jn the course of - hae 
the year. .Jn @ experiment by MgBarton, in. Stafford, S r 
in thee ‘ok wheat, the inceehseamjahe value o Bets 
product of ‘ere, over. that of without any @ 7 
manure, wag as {éllows: a tie > 

1} cwt. of ‘guano per acre, «15.32 

14 cwt. guano jand nitrate of soda, inequal .. ° 

parts,’ _— 11.84 _ 

1} ewt. nitrate,of soda, bait 7.13 ee 

4 tons caustic lime, ~ A 9.49 4 

Lime and salt, mixed, .#h/Gijh a '@ 

In several experiments, in Scoiland, in ‘UF 
turnips, the guaho appea: Hgagt advantage in com- 
parison with dung ane: with bonedust the latter ae - 

Sart anp Lime. ror Grass: Lanns,-~A,correspondert 
of the Mark Lane Express, says that he has.“ found great 





trey rather 


found my given quantity very effectual in enriching as 
well as increasing the quaptity??, ~ e+ - 
Bone Dus?.—Great vy of bones are every year 







used as mantire, principallygfor the tymip crop, for which 
bone dust is foundge.be de best’ OP all manures. We 
000 bas been paid in’ a - 
year, by the single dir Strathmore, for Kone dust. 
It is used’ of dry *or chicareons soils, and is considered 


inefficacious ag héavy clay soilss : 
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Journal, tiftes that during a s e of the central 






























.of Jess nofe are same as those of all the northern and mid- | departments iiée, he learned Maat one of the moss 
dlesiates. ; Although the average yield of.our soil is not | productive the neighborhood was originally very 

as great, in wheat and,corn as that of some othef states, | sterile; But the Raving Soine years ee Ro. 
and alihough ovr ¢limate renders a fair yield more pre-|it a light dressjga oal, from, that time it yielded ~~ 
carioys, yet both these grains are of a superior qualjty in | crop peedingly fi in quality and q@&yity On, o>. 
nptritions, principles,” There ig no wheat in the world Hee oF ékpeti-. 

that can compare with old Maryland white wheat, in its ment'of he oy r 

proportions of gluten and starch, the former predomina- | satisfa@® : 


ascertaineg? tig) 





ing to so large an extent, that a barrel of flour made from: 
it will yield some ten per cent more bread than a barre! of 
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crushed, Wiel 
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rwards it should be well moist- | quanti y of 3§ quarts pet pa 
ened with soft water, by means of a watering cart. The |*w ter than that of the on 


























but as soon as possible afte 





expense per acre, is a mere trifle, in comparison with 7. 
permanent improvement effected, which on grass land ’ 
truly wonderful. But this is not all. [am quyle sae 
fied that by using charcoal in the way describe in 
the wheat crop will be effectually prevegled; ve 
found that in two adjoiving fields, one of was 
‘coaled, and the other manued with fi : urig, the 
wheat in the latter was greatly i! st, whilst 
that growing in ghe other yas periee ‘from it.” 










EXPERIMENT tried on, three vears —" in Scot- 
land, by Wgson, of Auchenulba, Sakuishee to the Philo- 


sophical Society of Glasgow. Two hundred perches 
were divided into ten lets, of twenty perchegteach, and 
fleated as follows, yidlded the following nee 

* "bot Left untouehed, “420 Ibs. 


> "2-4 barrels of Irish quick lime, 602 
"3—4 cwt.Jime from gas works, 651 
4—4} ewt. wood charcoal powder,» 665 

5—2 bushels bone dust, 693 
6-~18 Ibs. nitrate potash, 742 
.7—20 lbs. nitrate soda, 734 

* + ‘{S—124 bolls sod, (equal to 4bushel) §19 
’ *9—28 lbs. sulpha®e ammonia, S74 












_ 10—100 gal.a nga liquoe, from gas 
‘ works, eg, T'wettdle, 915 
The value of f@applications was 4s, for each lot, or 


at the rate of £2 per Scotch acre. All the articles v 
applied on the 1M April, 141. ‘The grass cut and 
mto hay in llowing July. ‘ 


a meeting of the Royal Ag. Society, on 
Tay, Mr. Bagenport communicated the fol- 
results of trials@nade the last year, with guano, 
is farav: ° 

On Meadow.—One acre sown with 3 ewt. of guano 
d 3cwt. of gypsum: crops when ready to stack, 2 tons 


18 ewt. 
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ey excess. 


» ficienéy a the re 
In th sime@liowing 1 
calyiog, sh@@@elded@ oo one 
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“One acre sown with 2 cwt. of guano and 2 cwt. of 
gypsum: 2 tons, 8 ewt. 

“One acre sown with 2 ewt. of guanopnly: 2 tons. 

“ Turnips.—One acre of turnips, 4 ewt. of guano, and 
4 cwt. of gypsum: 30 tons produce. 

“One aere of turnips, 2 ewt. of guano and 2 ewt. of 
gypsum: 27 tons. 
@ OT he difference between an unmanured » and one 
manured with 3 cwt. of gnano and the same-quantity of 
gypsum, was 27 cwt. of hay additional. 

“The guano was of the best kind, which now sells at 
10/. the ton. Its effects on green-house plants, when 
sufficiently diluted, is great, but it is easy to do mischief 
Water is the best vehicle. When sown, it 
should be in showery weather. Altogether, it appears 


oe i the cheapest manure known, and strong soils suit 
it best.” 





e é From the Saturday Museum. 

Messrs. Epirors : My attention has been drawn to an 
article in your last number copied from the U. S. Gazette, 
relative to an extraordinary cow, near Newcastle Del., 
said to be yielding butter at the very extraordinary rate 
of 21 pounds per week. Although this 21 pounds per 
week is so @tounding, and so like “out Heroding Herod,” 
I should not trouble you on that account, but for your re- 
marks on the famous Durham cow in your neighborhood, 
Whose owner, you say, “not only fed her on the most ex- 


travagant sorts of delicacgs, but actually gave her milk as 


her regular drink.”—As | live in your neighborhood, and 


am owner of a ragous sw cow, 


should say a woM@in defe 
Durham cow “Dairy Maidg®, by t 
not only be inndtent but a *suspicion. 


it seems proper | 


nuousness of the trick, on the one hand 
folly of it on the other, I declare, ung! 





ner imputed to “t 
your neighborhood.” 
In the summer of 1830, qv 






of a and the famous 
rule, that we should 
Well, then, 
to exculpate myself from the imputation Hf the disinge- 
_ the extreme 
of i 1 lalifiedly, that my 
cow “Dairy Mpg! ayeg}ever treated or fedkie the man- 
wner of the ———"' cow in 
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ifferentepasture, at 














The pas thig time 
Ts ee d wittog 
ritw cagons at n 

ad‘ little brown or ship- 
a drink, when she appeared 
travelling in the sun nearly half a 
field.—Some days she gave 35 
e average per lay was over 





en her except one 
Mg ysteather bei 


uff. mixed wi 


stur 
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quar t! 
33 his too af@qgr months from calving. 

’ al first trial was not quite 13 pounds, and at 
ieee it was a er 14, but then it was well 


ails pver 

e er, of sixteen ounces to the pound. 
In the seventh) nignth Tofh calving, she made 12 pounds. 
The whole milking for@éven months would not have av- 
eraged less than 13 pounds of butter per week, perhaps 
more had she been fried previous to the fourth month 
from calving, but this could not be done, as her calves 
had been kept with Wer some three months after calving. 
She was timed, and the milk measured, for reasons I need 
not mention now, with as much precision as if matters of 
deep importance were pending, and gainsayers had cogni- 
sance of the process. She never had milk given to her, 
nor any delicac Te usual treatment of acommon 
dairy cow, and his I call establish by such testimony as 
wonld obtain in a court of law. Permit me to add, gen- 
tlemen, I would not be thus particular merely on person- 
al account,but for the character | have for some years sus- 
tained as a Pennsylvanian Agriculturist, and for the repu- 
tation of that noble breed, the Durham, which, for the 
benefit of farmers, ] have been at some pains to establish. 
In other words, I should feel mortified did I think my Ag- 
ricultural brethren at a distance could believe me such a 
fool as to give “milk and extraordinary delicacies to a 
cow, tg make her produce more than her usual quantity.” 
I have milked “Dairy Maid,” within the last two weeks, 
in the presence of several respectable agriculturists, who 
were On @ visit to me, and she yielded on those occasions 
from 314 to 364 quarts per day, she being in the third 
month from calving. 

A word as to the great butter cow near Newcastle. Does 
not the owner of that cow know that there is a premium 
of Fifty Dollars offered to any cow not being Durham, 
that will yield fourteen pounds, of good, well-worked, 
marketable butter, per week, and one dollar an ounce for 
every ounce made over the fourteen pounds—the animal 
to be allowed abundant good pasture, or in its absence, an 
equivalent in other feed—a committee of disinterested 
persons, members of the “Philadephia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture,” to be the superintendents? The 
Newcastle cow to give one third less than 21 pounds 
could take this premium. Why does she not compete? 

Very respectfully, your obedient serv’t, 
James Gowen. 


worked, marke 


Mount-Airy, June 14, 1843. 





An ALperney Cow. 

On a visit to the residence of the Hon. Francis Bow- 
man, on Harvard Hill, in Somerville, (formerly a part of 
Charlestown) we were surprised to find an Alderney cow, 
one of the most perfect models we have ever seen. We 
cannot give a minute and accurate description of this 
beautiful animal, but will attempt to delineate some of her 
most prominent points. Head small and tapering, eyes 
full and bright, ears small, horns moderate size, tapering 
and well set, neck thin and small at the head, the chest 
deep, the back straight from the-withers to the tail, thighs 
full and long, hind legs short and small, fore legs Straight 
and fine, hoofs small, the udder large, full and prominent 
behind, the teats elastic, and placed square and wide apart, 
the milk veins very large and swelling, the skin soft and 
loose, covered with fine short hair of a beautiful mahoga- 
ny color. 

This cow is not only of beautiful form, and fine pro- 
portions, and a deep milker, giving a good mess to within 
a month of the time of calving, but what is a very im- 
portant advantage, her milk is remarkably rich. Accord- 
ing to English authors, the Alderney breed was distin- 
guished long since for this excellence,and great improve- 
ments have been made in this race during the present cen- 
tury; large importations have been ma. 
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— @e r G given ' From one cow 19 Ibs. of butter have been made ina week. 
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_ We would recommend this breed to those who keep a 
single cow for family use, on account of her excellence 
in supplying a liberal quantity of very rich milk and her 
mild disposition, for she seemed very pleasant and of a 
social nature, familiarly lapping our coat as much as to 





say how do you do? | am pleased to § 
a beautiful heifer two years old; the 
tive breed. . Pe 

We consider Mr. Bowman an amateut 
he is a good practical agriculturist an 
shall in a future number give some 
of culture.—Boston Cultivator. 





“Tue Great AGRICULTURAL ERA NG.” 

Under this head, the Long Island Star, alluding 
to the labors of Liebig, Johnston and ‘others, in connec. 
tion with the application of the principles of chemistry 4 
agriculture, says : 

“ A greater advance than heretofore, has, we 
been latterly made. Dr. Wm. Valentine, heretofore better 
known in other departments than that of a chemist, j 
which he has been well educated, and for which he has 
natural aptitude, has been lately devoting his whole atten. 
tion to Agricultural Chemistry. By means of powerful 
apparatus, he has been analyzing soils with a view toap. 
plying the’best means of fertilizing them, and has been 
learning the means of compounding by means of chemical 
agents, the best manures. He believes, (and other scien. 
tific men believe so likewise,) that he has acquired theart 
of enabling farmers to manure their land at one-tenth the 
ordinary expense of money and labor. His di o has 
been patented, and he has recently been employed in lay- 
ing vats on the farms of Wm. M. Weeks and others, at 
Glen Cove, and is caleulating to extend his Operations 
widely.” 

§F Since the above was in type, we have had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with Dr. VALENTINE, on the subject 
of his researches in agricultural chemistry. He explained 
to us the substance used, and the manner of making his 
artificial manure. That-it will prove a powerful feriili- 
zer, we do not doubt, and are glad to learn that its merits 
are being put toa practical test by several farmers on 
Island, the result of which will in due time be made pub- 
lic. 

We have received a note from Dr. Valentine, setting 
forth the advantages to be derived from his discoveries, 
which shall have a place next month.—.Alb. Cult. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
Nantucket SHEEP-SHEARING. 

The Sheep Shearing.—This ancient festival has been 
duly observed during the week by our whole population, 
as affording an occasion for much sinsple but hearty festi- 
vity and social happiness. ‘This usage, coeval with the 
early times of our island, of devoting three or four days 
in the month of June to the shearing of the sheep and to 
social pastimes, affords the only holydays which our per- 
ple enjoy. It would be well if such occasions were mere 
frequent in the country than they are; certainly itwould 
be well if the austerity of our islanders was hte 
lieved by public gatherings and the interchange 
ties; and it would certainly be well if the tendency 


society in this place to rnn into “c ies” and cli 


were somewhat controlled, and a spirit of more gereral 

intercourse cultivated among us. “aps | 
The “four days” began on Monday morning vith a 

clear sky and charming summer breezes, and 


br early 
to the 
















dawn the sheep drivers had began their excurs 
distant part of the island in search of the an 
furnish business for the day. The cirele for 
horsemen on the outskirts of the island is g 
rowed by the approach of the drivers of the 


centre, and by noon the sheep then gathere are driven 


into pens on the borders of the washing and are 
then selected by their respective owners, W = 


at liberty into an enclosure containing abou 
dred acres, whence, on the third and four days, afier 
the wool has become sufficiently dry. the e taken and 
disrobed of their fleecy treasures. They /® then set at 
large upon the common, and in a few hop return with 
unfailing speed and accuracy to the identi¢ spo whence 


they were driven. : 
A walk over the grounds devoted tot labors brings 









to view many groups of well dressed and happy 
vouthful faces, wearing the smile whi their bloom- 
ing cheeks denotes the cheerful heart. § 

On the roads to the scene of action, af!" the thorough- 
fares of the town, carriages of every egeity and deserip- 
tion, from the one-hofse Nantuckete go the four-hors 
omnibus of the city, close packed ngers, sil 
horrying in hot haste to and fro, e the usual doll- 
ness of our streets, and by the sho life on the exterior 
of society create new life within t idual breast. 
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On the ground, this year, a new feature of interest was 
the spacious tent erected by the Washington Total Absti- 
nence Society for the accomodation of the cold water 
army and others who might need refreshment within its 
spacious folds. This tent was one hundred feet long by 
filty wide and thirty high. It displayed the American 
banner during the “four days” and was the head-quarters 
of the army of youthful votaries of total abstinence, who 
on Wednesday afternoon marched from the Town Hall, 
according to general orders previously given out, to the 
shearing grounds. 

This procession was one of the most interesting sights 
of the season. About three hundred children composed 
the troop, and proceeded, accompanied by a band of music 
and displaying appropriate banners, through some of the 
principal streets of the town. Arrived at the Washing- 
tonian tent, they joined their silver voices in singing 
several “cold water” songs ; and having partaken of some 
refreshments, and been addressed in some suitable remarks, 
the procession was re-formed, and returned to the town. 
The escort duties of the day were performed by a corps 
of citizens on horseback. 

The evening exercises have not been less characteristic 
of the “peculiar character” of our people than those of the 
day. For the first time in the history of our island thea- 
trical performances have been exhibited during the past 
week. At the Athenzum a play called the “ Reformed 
Drunkard, a Moral Drama,” was brought out, and the 
drunkard’s progreas from reputation and good estate to 
disgrace and poverty were duly presented, concluding with 
his “signing the pledge,” and becoming restored to that 
liberty wherewith total abstinence maketh free. 

Then those delightful vocalists, the Hutchinsons, at 
several public concerts charmed the ears of an applaudind 
auditory by their exquisite strains. 

And, lastly, but combining all that was pleasant to the 
eye and ear, there was the Fair held under the patronage 
of the Ladies’ Howard Society, in Washington Hall. This 
spacious room was decorated with surpassing taste, the 
tables were stocked with the most attractive wares, and if 
the visiters were not subdued by the charms of the articles 
for sale, he was sure to be bewitched by charms which 
could not be bought. Sparkling eyes, rosy lips, smiling 
faces, damask cheeks, the melody of sweet voices, and the 
rich notes of the piano, made the Ladies’ Fair the most 
elegantand most captivating entertainment of the season. 
At the close of the sales on Thursday evening the Hutch- 
insons contributed their talent in aid of the object of the 
Fair. Their “Life on the ocean wave” was most splendid- 
ly sung. 





Trial of Reaping Machines.—A trial of the capabili- 
ties of two Reaping Machines,—the one invented by Mr. 
McCormick, of Virginia, and the other of Mr. Hussey, 
of Maryland,—was made in the vicinity of Richmond on 
Friday last. A large number of farmers were present to 
witness the contest, and five gentlemen were appointed 
Judges. In making up their report on the merits of the 
machines, the Judges say they “are of the opinion that 
both of them are valuable inventions, and they both per- 
formed admirably.” They felt great reluctance in decid- 
ing between them; but, on the whole, preferred Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s. Another contest was to take place. 





Care or SHeer.—The following which we cut from 
the Oneida Whig, published at Utica, New York, will 
show the danger of exposing sheep to the weather imme- 
diately after shearing, in a climate so changeable, and of- 
ten so inclement, as is ours, at that period of the year when 
that operation is performed. 

\ Frozen to Death.—Simeon Vreeland, of Cuba, Allegany 
ounty, had seven sheep frozen to death on the night of 
he Ist of June. ‘They had just been sheared. 





Canada Wheat Buyers.—We stated yesterday that the 
unada buyers were operating largely in the western mar- 
hts, and that this speculating was one of the leading cau- 
8 of the present rise and activity inflour. In confirma- 
tin of this opinion, we clip the following from the “ Buf- 
f Courier” of Saturday. It will be seen that in the fe- 
véof speculation Canadians are giving a higher price for 
flo- at Cleveland than it sells for at Buffalo. They have 
evt paid $5,50 for “fancy brands.”—The highest price 
flothas sold at, in Buffalo this spring, is $5,25. The 
higist in New York has been $5,78} to $6.—Albany 


The Elizabeth Cuy (N. C.) Advocate of Saturday says 
the wheat harvest in that neighborhood has been finished. 
lhe crop is larger and said to be of Giner quality than has 
been raised in that section of country fora number of 
years. The Corn crop presents a most promising appear- 
ance. “. 





June Wheat—Mr. A.G. Ece, of Taney-town, has a 
field of Wheat growing, or had a few days since, which 
is called June Wheat, from the fact that it ix at least from 
one to ten days earlier than our ordinary varieties. It is 
said to be fly proof, and indeed it has so proven itself this 
season, whilst the blue stem in the same field has been in- 
jured very much by the fly, the June Wheat has escaped 
entirely. We understand that it differs in appearance from 
the Mediteranean Wheat of the Rev. Mr. Zottickorrer, 
or we should be disposed to consider itas the same varie- 
ty.— Westminister Carrolltonian. 





Flour Speculations.-—The activity inthe flour market 
pervades the whole country. Rochester, Buffalo, Cleave- 
land, Tetrot, Toledo, Michigan city, and Chicago, are 
thronged with buyers. As prices are constantly advan- 
cing, sales are very quick, and one hears of renewed pros- 
perity and wealth throughoutall the “Great West.” Wes- 
tern merchants begin to feel that they can pay for their 
spring purchases and buy heavily this fall. Wheat is their 
great staple and dependence. It is the commercial ther- 
mometer of all the western states—the unerring index of 
their ability to buy. As cotton is to the south, so is wheat 
to the west. In 1842, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin raised 43,573,843 bushels of wheat. The 


an enormous aggregate, brings in a tide of wealth, whic 
floats them over breakers and sand bars.— Albany Argus. 





Extract of a letter from a gentleman, dated 
Sr. Louis, June 23, 1843. 

“The prospect for the approaching harvest is gloomy 
indeed, particularly in this section of country. Illinois 
will have little or no wheat for exportation, many fields 
have been ploughed up, and many left are not worth cut- 
ting. Ihave seen lots of Farmers up the Illinois River, 
who, having delivered their wheat at the river ready for 
ergs were hauling it home again, for consumption and 
eed.” 





Pork anp Larp Oit.—Of all the new manufactures 
introduced into the country, there is none which has 
gone ahead with such a “perfect rush,” (to use a favorite 
western phrase,) as the production of oil from lard, and 
we know of none which promises more immediate bene- 
ficial results. In the great western valley, menufactories 
are springing up at all the principal points, such as Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Nashville, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit, &c., and two have already been 
established at Rochester in this state. Already the prin- 
cipel manufacturers count their barrels of oil by tens of 
thousands, and there is quite as much truth as poetry in 
the sign of a manufacturer at Pittsburg, over whose door 
is the representation of two mammoth porkers in the act 
of devouring a whale. 

During the present year, about 246,000 hogs have been 
killed at Cincinnati; and the number slaughtered at other 
places has considerably increased. Of the number killed 
at Cincinnati, about 80,000, according to the most au- 
thentic information, have, with the exception of the hams, 
which are pickled and preserved, been converted into lard 
at once. Formerly, it was very difficult to try hogs in 
bulk into lard, without burning or otherwise injuring it 
so as to make an inferior article ; but now, steam has been 
called to the aid of the manufacturer, and every particle of 
fat is separated from the meat and the bones, with perfect 
certainty and ease. A Jarge tub with a double bottom is 
prepared, the upper one some inches above the other. 
Into the tub, the hogs with the exception of the hams is 
put, the cover secured, and the steam let in. The fat and 
the meat fal] from the bones, and the lard pours through 
small holes in the upper bottom, into the space between 
them, from whence it is drawn for straining and packing. 
The quantity of lard yielded, where the whole hog is 
treated for it, will of course depend on the fatness of the 
animal. It isfound by experience, that hogs weighing 


of lard, when well fed, considerably exceeding in propor- 
tion that of smaller ones. The per cent, where the hog 
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with the exception of the ham js used, varies from 55 to 








65, and some very well fed, and of the China and Berk- 
shire breed, have reached 70. It has been ascertained 
that'where the whole hog is used, the lard contains more 
oil and less stearine than that made from the leaf or rough 
fat, and it was not so well adapted for keeping or for trans- 
portation as that. This obstacle nas been removed by 
taking from the lard made in this way, about 40 per cent 
of oil, which leaves the lard of the proper consistency for 
packing, and of a superior quality. 

Someof the manufacturers of lard from the hog, have 
adopted the practice of skinning the animal before render- 
ing into lard... In this method there is no waste of lard, 
as all the fat adhering to the skin, is separated from it by 
a steel scraper, easily. It is then converted into leather, 
which is excellent for various purposes, such as saddle 
and harness making, book binding. &e. Where the lard 
is made by steam, the bones are left in a fine condition for 
conversion into animal charcoal, which is worth some 2 
or 3 cents per pound. It is probable that this substance 
will prove of as much service, and be in as great demand 
for the clarification of corn stalk sugar in the west, as is 
the same material in France, for the making of beet sugar. 
—Albany Cultivator. 





Cure ror Cancer.—Dr. Robert W. Mott, of Manhas- 
set, has communicated to the editor of the Long Island 
Farmer, several papers upon wood sorrel as a cure for 
cancer. We give below Dr. Mott’s recipe for the prepa- 
ration of the extract. Several instances of cure effected 
by this preparation, have been published in the papers. 


Manner of Preparing and Applying the Extract.— 


crop of 1843 will be still larger. A slight advance in ny extract of sorrel which we have used in cancers, 


was prepared from the wood, or double sorrel, as children 
call it, by taking the leaves and stalks and pounding them 
in water in an iron mortar, then pressing the liquor 
through a cloth on an earthen plate and evaporating it in 
the sun, or in an oven after baking, until the residuum 
formed an extract proper to be spread as a plaster. It is 
best calculated for open cancers that are running sores. 
Although a mild caustic it is not sufficiently strqng to 
operate upon the sound skin and integuments, and appears 
to have but little effect upon the healthy parts around the 
cancer. If the cancer is not open, it will be necessary 
to apply a strong caustic at first to destroy the skin and 
external covering, before applying the sorrel, and then ap- 
ply a plaster of the extract every day—the operation ‘will 
be pajnfuPand when it cannot be borne any longer, take 
off i, plaster and apply a poultis of wheat bread and milk. 
The course must be pursued for several days in succes- 
sion, when a portion will change as color and be killed— 
when this is seen, lay the plaster aside and apply the 
poultices until the dead portion of the tumor sloughs— 
after which it will be necessary to repeat the application 
of the plaster and poultice alternately again in the same 
way as at first, and continue the repetition until all ves- 
tiges of the tumor are gone.” —Flushing Journal. 

. 

Potato Breap.—The potato makes a pleasant, palat- 
able bread with wheat, in the proportion of one-third, but 
if one-fourth, it is still lighter and better. Specimens of 
bread made of barley and potatoes, and also of oats and 
potatoes, were submitted to the Board of Agriculture, 
which promised well. In some cases the potato was not 
boiled, but merely grated down into a pulp and mixed 
with wheaten flour, in which mode it made excellent 
bread. It has been found by other rials, that good bread 
may be made from equal quantities of flour and potato 
meal, which has been greatly the practice in those coun- 
tries most remarkable for the plentiful culture of the pota- 
to. The most ready method of making potatoes into 
bread is, after boiling, steaming (the best,) or baking 
them, to reduce the toa moderate fine powder. If made 
up with mid&, the quality of the bread will be much im- 
proved.—Farmens Encyclope. 








Incipent.—The following singular incident took place 
at Vernon Centre, in this county, on the premises of Gary 
Grant, Esq., and may,be relied on as a matter of fact. 

A heifer at the age oF offe year and ten days, brought 
forth & full grown and very good proportioned calf—the 
sire of whieh was not more than eleven months old at the 
time thé@calPtame. 


from 300 to 400 Ibs. are the best for trying ; the quantity} Th@above fact.can be proved by the affidavit of respec- 


by any, of your readers, 


table Sa if it is doubted 
° ° Naruaniet S. Wricurt. 


Central N. Y. Farmer. 
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AcricuLture or Marytanp.—We copy in the present 
number, from the transactions of the NV. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Sociely, an article under the above head, from 
our friend and fellow townsman, Dr. Gideon B. Smith. 
Allhe says of the efficacy of Lime, and the surpsising ef- 
fects produced by it, are true to the letier. We think, 
however, that he might have conceded to it the property 
of being a manure, as well as a meliorator of the soil, 
and that he lies under some misapprehension as to the 
period when lime was first introduced into agricultu- 
ral use in Carroll county, as years before the time named 
by him—indeed, before Carroll county had a distinctive 
name—Mr. George Patterson had freely used it, and with 
the most wonderful effect, on his large estate near Free- 
dom. Be this as.it may, Dr. Smith’s communication will 
be read with profound interest. 








Anatysis oF Inpian Corn. 

In our paper of March 22d, we gave an analysis by 
Professor Dana, of Lowell, Mass., of Indian Corn, Ruta 
Baga, and Potatoes, upon which, among other things we 
then remarked : 

“This analysis presents one other curious fact—it is this 
—that while the corn gives over &S per cent of the fat- 
forming principles, and the potato only a little over 24 
per cent; that in the flesh-forming principles, the potato 
greatly exceeds the corn, the former yielding 2.07, 
whereas thé latter only gives 1.26.” 

This discrepancy between the product of fat and of 
flesh, in a grain so rich in nutiition as that of corn, ap- 
peared to us at the time to be strange, and hence the re- 
marks we then made: we are pleased to find by the fol- 
lowing correction, that the result as set down by Dr. 
Dana, to the flesh-forming principles of corn, was errone- 
ous ; but while we make this remark, we must be permit- 
ted to point to another discrepancy which appears be- 
tween the fat-forming principles as stated ip his note of 
correction, and that given in his pevinnnes: f Feb. 
28th. In that communication they were stated at 88.43, 
in the present at 77.09, being a difference of 11.34, just 
the one existing between the present result, as regards the 
quantum of flesh forming principles and that formerly as- 
cribed to it. This makes the aggregate result quadrate, 
but does not account for the error in the fat forming prin- 
ciples, as the Dr. is silent as to how it occurred. 

To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dear Sir—I ask leave to correct a material error in the 
statement of the results of the analysis of Indian corn 
which I sent you,and which you published in your paper 
of March 8, 1843. 

1.26 should be 12.6. Deducting this number, the pro- 
duct of multiplying the nitrogen of corn by 6.20, from the 
water of vegetation and the salts, we have 77.09. 

8 The correctiong thus made, the results are— 





Flesh-forming principles—gluten, albumen, &c. 12,60 
Fat-forming principles—as gum, sugar, starch, 
woody fibre, oil, &c., 77.09 
Water, . 9. 
Salts, 1.31 
. . 100 
With regard, your ob’t serv’t, Sam. L. Dana. 


Lowell, June 10, 1843. e 





Worms 1n THE Heap or Sueep. 

In the body of our “ Work for July,” we gave the fol- 
lowing paragraph, but as the advice it contains is of the 
first importance to Sheep breeders, we re-insert it in its 
present distinct form, and call the attentién of farmers 
and graziers to its recommendation: «* # 


If you wish to protect your sheep from worms in the 
head, now is the time to prepare the preventivemeans. It 
is simple, but no less effectual. Provide youtdelf with a 
trough, place it in your sheep pasture. Put into it, once 


———————— 
week, for each sheep, a gill of tar, and a like quantity 
of salt, well mixed aan In licking out the salt, they 
will smear their noses, and thus secure themselves against 
the fly which deposits the eggs in their noses, which pro- 
duce the disease called the worm in the head. This pre- 
ventive means must be renewed for four ol five weeks, 
weekly. Rigid attention to this admonition will age 
your sheep; neglect of it, will, in all probability, 7 
punished by disease being visited upon the greater part o 
your flock. 


—— 


Praster anv SALT. : 
An opinion has long prevailed that plaster will not act 


on lands in the vicinity of salt water. To this opinion 
we never subscribed, because we could not perceive any 
good reason for it. We, therefore, give the following ex- 
periment to show, that where salt was directly mixed with 
plaster, its action was admirable, which should go to prove 
that the opinion of which we have spoken has, like many 
others, been taken up without any justifiable grounds, 
and to intimate, that Jocation is no barrier against the 
good effects of plaster. 


Plaster of Paris, §c.—Salt.—The following effect of 
top-dressing, by Alexander of Muirkerk, which we quote 
from Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, No. 
29, for the present month, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the effect of a mixture of gypsum and common salt upon 
a mixed crop of oats, beans and peas, is important. 
«Four Scotch acres of strong soil, bordering on clay, 
broken up from two year old pasture, were sown with 
oats, beans and peas, (which is called in Scotland mahlem, 
and is a first rate fodder for dairy stock.) They all came 
up well, bat worming and other causes injured the crop so 
much that] had serious intention of ploughing it up, and 
sowing turnips. Instead of doing so, | top-dressed the 
whole four acres with the following substance, well 
pounded and mixed together, and this being done imme- 
diately before copious rains, the mixture washed into the 
soil;—12 ewt. gypsum, (from Turnbull,) which with car- 
riage, cost 8s.; this and the gypsum 16s. Cust of top- 
dressing 4s. per acre. 

“The effect was like magic; the plants immediately 
assumed a deeper green color, and grew wonderfully, and 
this field took the lead of all my other oats, and when 
reaped, the field generally was the best] had. Oats, beans 
and peas were all particularly well filled. I may state 
further, that after the dressing it stood the severe drought 
better than any of my othercrops. Wellwood is 23 miles 
from the sea, and 550 feet above it. 

“From other experiments which J had before made, but 
which I shall not further enter on here, 1 am convinced 
that common salt is a great auxiliary in that locality, (if 
not to most others distant from the sea,) and it ought to 
be far more extensively used.” 





Proressor Corman.—From the following, which we 
copy from the foreign intelligence in the Albany Cultiva- 
tor for this month, we are gratified to find that our coun- 
tryman, Colman, has been well received in England. 

Mr. Colman.—At a special meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on the 11th of May, Mr. 
Colman was present, and took his seat as an honorary 
member. At a subsequent meeting Mr. Colman addressed 
the meeting, thanking them for having made him an hon- 
orary member of the Society. He also presented the 
Society copies of Professor Hitchcock’s Geology of Mas- 
sachusetts—three of his Reports on the Agriculture of 
Massachusetis—Mr. Ellsworth’s Report to Congress last 
winter—the annual report of the Monroe Ag. Society ; 
and on behalf of Dr. Mease of Philadelphia, the last vol. 
of the Memoirs of the Phil. Ag. Society, for which the 
Society voted him “their best thanks.” 





For the American Farmer, 
Battimore MecuanisM, 


Mr. Editor —The Farmers will be 
learn that our old friend Chenowith, 
ment maker, has been very lucky i 
Plough. 

By good judges who have examined it, j 
nounced the a he ultra. incigal peceetiine 


Its principal peculiarity is i 
the use of a reversing self-sharpening hin, appliccble to 
the Davis or similar shares, i. e. the point of the Davis 


share for instance being omitted, and the point is pecu- 


‘mach pleased to 
agricultural imple- 
n perfecting a new 








liarly applied relatively to the share and Jan 


must evidently effect agreat saving over any « : 
heretofore used, and the editing ofthe ines poet plondh 


more uniform till the share and point are fin 4 
out; the share will serve for pearl pam 
mould-board is considered of a cont eee const 


tion. Mr. C. has already taken the requisite ste 
the securing of his right. " PS toward 


much 
Worn 
The 





For the American Farmer. 

Mr. Editor :—A beginner in farming matters, 
wishes to improve his land, and not follow the old ae 
when the new is better, would be glad to have the benefit 
of your advice as to the value of an article t 
on his farm, which he is inclined to believe may be worth 
something as manure. 

The substance spoken of seems to approach the defini. 
tion of peat. It was found ina low, marshy situati 
covered during high tides by water which in dry, summer 
weather, is strongly impregnated with salt. The spot has 
the appearance of having once been a branch of the creek 
to which it extends, which being choked by the accump- 
lated deposits of mud, at length became the bed for suc. 
cessive growths of a remarkably thickset, rather fine, but 
not very rank or luxuriant marsh grass. To the depth 
of 6 feet or more, it constitutes a mass of vegetable mat. 
ter, which, from the constant presence of water, or other 
causes, is but partially decomposed. It has collected for 
a century perhaps the washings of the high lands adjoin. 
ing, and is sufficiently firm to bear the weight of a loaded 
cart. Do you suppose Mr. Editor, that the substance des- 
cribed, possesses fertilizing qualities? If so, I should be 
grateful for your opinion as to the best mode of drawing 
them out. 

If dng out now, left through the summer to dry, and in 
the fall composted principally or solely with slacked lime 
—say enough to give, when spread, 50 bashels to the 
acre—would decomposition take place sufficiently by the 
ensuing spring? Stable manure would of course be a 
valuable ingredient in such a plan; but the quantity saved 
from my small stock of caitle, would go so little wa 
—” compost even for a whole tend, that | name Lime 
alone. 

The principal part of my land is a very light loam with 
the least possible inclination to sand, resting on a subsoil 
of yellow clay; the remainder is stiff and tenacious, with 
a white clay subsoil. It has never been limed. 

One more query, and | will trespass no farther on your 
indulgence. ‘There is another spot on my farm, which, at 
all seasons except the hot months of summer, is a mere 
bog of black mud and standing water. Itis the outlet of 
sundry ditches from fields and woods, whose waters cease 
to flow rapidly after reaching it, and barely ooze and 
filter through the mass. The tides seldom reach it, and 
it contains apparently but little vegetable matter. But I 
am told that a former proprietor of adjoining lands found 
immediate and lasting benefit from its application, even 
in a fresh state and without preparation. Does your ex- 
perience touch this matter. 

It will perhaps occur to you, Mr. Editor, that much that 
you have published lately might have saved you the 
trouble of reading or answering this communication. But 
I am sure you will take into consideration the per 
ties that beset one who is dealing with unfamiliar subj 
—the difficulty, for example, such a one has ind 
whether a substance which happens to come under 
own observation corresponds exactly with, or only beas; 
a resemblance to something of which he has seen a pris 
ed definition. Similar difficulties are frequently felt, # 
least, by Your new subscriber, fi 

G. M 


June 13. 
Remarks by the Editor of the American Farmer 

The peat spoken of by our correspondent, “G. “ 
will prove to him, if it exists in sufficient quantity, of- 
finite more value than would a gold mine: and in an@ér 
to his first question we unhesitatingly say, that, w/ do 
believe the substance described by him “possesses fefliz- 
ing qualities :? that although it is inert in its prese 
dition, he may, by judiciously composting it, makes not 
only an active, but a lasting manure. With e 
the best mode of drawing it out, it would be imgssible 
for us to give any opinion without seeing the mises, 
and then, the probability is, that we would not 
prescribe the best mode, though the one we 
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would be the best, according to our frail judgment. But 
if, as he states, the marsh is sufficiently firm to bear the 
weight of a loaded cart, we can conceive of no difficulty 
whatever in the premises. 

The plan he proposes, of composting it with Lime, and 
in the proportions he names, is a good one; though we 
should put it into the compost heap as soon after hauling 
it out as possible, in preference to putting it up to dry un- 
til fall. Moisture and heat are both essential elements in 
the decomposition of all vegetable matter, and, indeed, of 
any other body susceptible of decay ; therefore, the most 
favorable condition to produce the desired dissolution of 
the inert vegetable matter, is that in which the peat is 
when, first taken out of the marsh. To prevent the escape 
of, and to fix the ammonia, to every fifty bushels of lime 
we would add one or two bushels of Plaster. 

If our correspondent had a sufficiency of stable manure 
—that is Horse dung—he might use that instead of lime 
as the dissolvent. One load of stable manure would con- 
vert three of peat into an active fertilizing substance, 
though we have our doubts, whether the salts of the ma- 
nure would be sufficiently potent, to neutralize the vast 
amount of vegetable, or oxalic acid, uniformly abounding 
in such vegetable accumulations as peat. Hence we 
should think, that it would be best, even if our corres- 
pondent had an ample supply of stable manure, to 
break down the vegetable tissues with the lime, and to 
mix his stable manure with the mass next spring, just be- 
fore he may desire to use it upon his crops. 

By the plan of composting we recommend, we think 
our correspondent would derive the full benefit of the 
action of the lime the first year, as from its thorough mix- 
ing with the reduced vegetable mould of the peat, as well 
as with the stable manure and soil, it would be placed in 
the best possible position to impart its peculiar proper- 
ties to the plants of any crop to which it might be ap- 
plied. The opinion has obtained the sanction of many 
eminent agriculturists, as well as chemists, that lime is 
not a manure, that is, that it is not necessarily or directly 
a fertilizer—that it does not form a part of the food of 
vegetables, but acts merely asa converter of other sub- 
stances into the food of plants: that its action is peculiar- 
ly, if not exclusively, stimulative, as is that of the condi- 
ments, as salt, mustard, pepper and other spices, used in 
the preparation of human food. However heterodox it 
may be considered, for any one to dissent from this long 
cherished and ably defended opinion, we for one are pre- 
pared to meet all the responsibility of adissentient, as we 
confess most freely, that, while we willingly concede to 
lime the properties here claimed for it, we are not willing 
to stop at this point. We believe that, in addition to these 
qualities, it possesses that also, of being one of the nutri- 
ent bodies on which plants feed. Thatit is taken up by 
the plants, and forms a portion of their constituent ele- 
ments, all the analyses which have ever yet been properly 
made, do most clearly and unequivocally prove; a3 lime 
is always detected in the mass. If then, it was simply a 
preparer of food, or an amender of soil—if it was not an 
essential ingredient in the food of plants, one would think, 
that when its offices were performed, that is, when itfhad 
digested the food or altered the texture of the soil, that its 
agency would be at an end for the season. But such is 
not the case; for in addition to the other food provided 
by it, we find that the plants take up and retain portions 
of italso. And surely the fact of their doing so, and re- 
taining their health, is conclusive as to the fact of iis be- 
ing essential alike to their vigorous growth and to the per- 
fection of their seed. 

But there isanother view which may be taken, which 
goes to prove that lime is one of the substances appropri- 
ated by plants as food. Weall know, that the soil, aftera 
series of years, becomes deprived of its lime. If then it 
be not taken up by the plants, where does it go? And 














why is it necessary that re-liming should be resorted to?! 
It certainly will not be contended, that owing to its being 
of greater specific gravity than the soil, that it sinks be- 
yond the range of cultivation—that a part may do so, we 
admit; but that the whole does, after being intimately 
mixed with the soil, we cannot believe. If nothing else 
contradicted the possibility of this view of the case being 
correct, the fact of lime being found in every well conduct- 
ed analysis of plants and grain would do so. 

There are two other ways of preparing the peat. The 
one is by putting it into hog-pens and permitting the hogs 
by their rooting and turning it over, and their daily de- 
posits, to bring on decomposition—the other, to spread it 
over your cow yards to receive the daily liquid voidings 
and droppings of the cattle, and thus excite it into fermen- 
tation and decay. Where the cattle are numerous, this 
would be an excellent plan, as the salts which would be 
daily diffused throught the peat, by its powers of absorp- 
tion, would facilitate the object in view. 


But whether peat may be decomposed by lime, by 
stable dung, or in the two last modes named, we have no 
question that it will be found a prompt and efficient ma- 
nure. Where decomposed by lime, its lasting properties 
would be as 7 to 1 of the best stable manure. 

With regard to the “Black Mud” named by our cor- 
respondent, our experience does “not touch thai matter,” 
as without inspection or an analysis, it is impossible we 
ean tell whether it be fertilizing or not; but from the man- 
ner of its being deposited, as described by our correspond- 
ent, we should think that it did contain very rich portions 
of vegetable matter, though from their comminuted con- 
dition, they may not be visible to his eyes—nay, that the 
black mass he describes is rich in all the elements of fer- 
tility, being, perhaps, the essence of the manure applied 
to the soil in culture in the surrounding higher elevations, 
which was drawn off and conducted by the ditches to the 
level ground below, where it subsided and formed the 
black mass described. If then, this conjecture be correct, 
there can be no «loubt of its enriching qualities, 

With regard to our correspondent’s apology for troubling 
us, as he terms it, we beg to assure him, that that was 
unnecessary, as among the most pleasing part of our duty, 
we rank that of being serviceable to our patrons in any 
way within our very limited abilities of being so. 

Curious Resutt.—A friend has shown to us some 
scions, which he has just received froma gentleman on 
Grand Isle, Vt., which produce apples partly sweet and 
partly sour. This singular production was brought 
about in this manner. A bud was taken from an apple 
tree producing sour fruit, another from one producing 
sweet; the two buds were neatly cut into halves, and a 
half of each kind joined together, forming a bud which 
was inserted in the stock as usual. 

We have often heard of this method of producing two 
distinct varieties of fruit in the same apple, but we have 
doubted it, and though our information appears to come 
now from a very respectable source, we are rather incre- 
dulous, though such a thing may be possible. It is easi- 
ly tested and we hope the point will be settled.—Our 
friend thinks to test by getting the two kinds of fruit from 
the scions sent him, but whatever fruit they may produce 
will prove nothing, unless there is proof of their origin. 
We have seen of natural fruit sweet and sour fruit in the 
same apple. We advise him to be thorough in his ex- 
periment and begin with the bud.— Boston Cultivator. 

Take care of your Sheep—After shearing it is very 
dangerous to let your sheep lie out in wet weather, and 
for some time they should be penned at night even when 
it is fair. We have known many sheep die in afew hours 
in consequence of being suffered to run in a pasture ina 
wet day in June.—Mass. Ploughman. 

Sheep Ticks.—Soon after your sheep have been shorn 
the ticks quit them and seek a shelter in the young flee- 
ces of the lambs. This presents a favorable opportunity 
to destroy all the ticks. Duck the lambs, ticks and all in 
some liquid that will kill the ticks without injuring the 


MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 


We publish in our columns to-day, the First Report of the Direc- 
tors of the “Baltimore Manual Labor School for Indigent Boys,” and 
commend it to the perusal of every man, who has a heart to feel and 
a head to appreciate the benefits and blessings of such an institu- 
tion. It is but little more than two years since the first subscrip- 
tions were obtained, and within the compass of that short period, 
the gentlemen charged with the direction of its affairs, have done 
much as regards the accumulation of funds, the purchase and im- 
provement of the farm upon which the school is located, as well as 
in carrying out the economy and principles of the plan so happily 
conceived, and thus far so judiciously executed. As the eloquent, 
though unpretending Report of the Directors, sets forth the objects 
of the institution far better than we could, we shall not dwell upon 
its peculiar merits and advantages farther than to say, that we look 
upon it as among the most beneficent public charities ever institu- 
ted by the wisdom of man, or appealed to human sympathy for sup- 
port. It not only clothes the naked and feeds the hungry, but it 
rescues the destitute orphan from the paths of vice, the examples 
of sin, the vitiating influences of idleness and ignorance, and places 
him in a position where he may become arational and moral being 
—it places him in a situation to acquire a knowledge of a calling, 
which is of all others the most interesting and nearest akin to the 
primitive employments of man—it places him ina position which, 
in after life, will enable him to assume a respectable station in s0- 
ciety, and if he please, in his turn, to become a teacher of youth; 
for among the instructions of the establishment, mental improve~ 
ment forms a very material part, and is so happily commingled 
with religious duties, as greatly to enhance its value. During a 
short visit there on Friday last, we were most sensibly impressed 
with the incalculable value of such an institution. There we be- 
held thirty odd children from 6 to 16, the greater part between 6 
and 10, contented, happy, well clad and well fed, manifesting by 
their bearing before their Teacher, the Farmer of the establishment, 
and the kind and intelligent wife of the latter, that they had been 
well cared for ; that the discipline to which they had been subject- 
ed was paternal. In fact, they bore themselves towards the indivi- 
duals we have named, with acourtesy, a confidence, and affeetion- 
ate regard, more like the bearing of a well regulated family of chil- 
dren towards their parents, than that of apprentices subsisting om 
charity. As we marked this deportment of the boys, and beheld 
their confiding approach to their preceptors, we exclaimed in our 
heart—for we could not have uttered the words—this is truly a 
glorious charity—one which is as honorable to man, as it is accept- 
able in the sight of God. Would that all who have means to give 
could seewit and feel as we did : for surely, surely, then, the appeal 
which the Directors so delicately make for further aid would not 
be made in vain—for he who may once visit this institution, and 
behold the eloquent and living evidences of its usefulness, will 
not only appreciate it as it should be, but give of the fulness of his 
store, with a liberal hand and warm and generous heart. 

May we not ask all who may visit Baltimore from a distance, 
whose leisure it may suit, to visit this school, as it may serve a3 a 
pattern for a similar one in their own neighborhoods ; and while 
they may be contemplating its practical good results, its benign mo- 
ral influence, may we be permitted to solicit, in the name of the or- 
phans whom they will see before them, a donative to the establish- 
ment, which is thus training up youth in the way they should go im 
afler life. 

May we not, also, ask every citizen of Baltimore, whose means 
will justify it, to enrol his name on the list of annual subscribers ; it 
is a charity worthy of the patronage of all who love virtue for its 
pure and holy attributes, and desire to see its handmaid, industry, 
stimulated into active and healthful exertion. 

We will conclude by observing that the institution is in need of 
funds, and that the Directors confidently rely upon the well known 
liberality of Baltimoreans, to sustain them in their laudable efforts 
to do good, as the evidence of the estimation in which the institu- 
tion is held in our city, will be found in the very liberal donations 
which have been made to it. 

In ournext we shall take occasion to speak of the farm—its man- 
agement and prospects, and to make such suggestions as appear to 
be decorous and proper. 

REPORT. 
Tue Directors of the Baltimore Manual Labor School, anxious 


to make known to the Public, and especially to the Patrons of the 
Institution, its present state and future prospects, have appointed 
the undersigned a Committee for the p of Lppemen Lye 
tory of their proceedings in ance of the trust to 
them. They have hitherto deterred the fact that their 
communication must consist of few and ry circ 

forgetting that even transactions of such simplicity must be inter~ 
esting to the generous humanity which gave them birth. Notwith- 
standing thereforp the scantiness of their materials they have de 
volved on us this duty ; which we proceed to disch in the 

that the results gained will awaken in our readers feelings ee 


cious to the continued usefulness of the Labor-School. 
In the month of December, 1840, the Directors having before 





lambs. Itis said that strong suds will do it—id, 
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the charter. The amount subscribed was liberal, though the su 


scribers were comparatively few in number. 


March, 1841. i 
gest contributors paid forth with the whole amoun 


scribed; and notwithstanding the commercial distress —— so 
soon ensued, the subscriptions have been generally paid with an 


honourable punctuality. 
A Farm of about 140 acres was purchased fro 


cob Councilman for 


Houses. 
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The subscriptions 


were payable in three annual instalments, commencing the Ist 
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The parents were both fo- 


SS al, ith nominal home. 
subscriptions to enable them to carry out the benevolent object ‘ | po rn ths desertion of one, and the death of the other per] 


' orphans indeed, in a strange, but happily, not an unfriendly land. 


irl i i the Man- 

A home was found for the giri in a neighboring city, and 
S ‘ved the two boys. The latter had become 
Seeded to their Aayie forgetting i its shelter bore catty sor- 
rows and no longer feeling their destitution, when their father re- 
turned to pets who The Directors felt bound to acknowledge 
his claim, and, though with great reluctance, surrendered them to 


m the late Mr. Ja- | one, who had not even the decency to thank that merey which had 


fulfilled towards his children those offices of love an protection 
which he had barbarously abandoned. _ It is due to him to say that 
he paid, as required, eighteen dollars for their expenses. 

e son of a then friendless widow was another. The boy was 


the Washington and Frederick turnpike roads, adjoining net cy taken into the School, and the mother, thus assisted, was able to 


erty well known under the designation of Owings’ Springs ; and, as 
the Directors coneeive, happily removed from the dangerou; pub- 
licity of a location nearer to either road. Two-sevenths of the a- 
mount of purchase money remain at interest, secured by mortgage 


on the farm,for the benefit of minors; the other five-sevenths have 
been paid, as will appear in the financial details. 
In March, 1841, Mr. Wm. W. Souggrass, the Farmer engaged by 


the Directors, took possession of the Farm ; and on the 34 April, | 


the first beneficiaries were received, the number of which had gra- 
dually increased to fifteen by the succeeding 21st July. Mr. Jud- 
son J. Fogg was engaged as Teacher, and entered on his duties the 
92d May. Although the farm-house is not more than sufficient to 
accommodate comfortably the Farmer with his family, he sabmit- 
ted to some considerable inconvenience, rather than reject appli- 
cants, some of which were peculiarly destitute. In the course of 
the summer a frame building was erected, which is capable of ac- 
commodating thirty boys as lodgers in the upper story, whilst in 
the lower one, it affords a school and eating rooms, witha washing 
apartment. This building was completed about the middle of Oc- 
tober, and in the course of the succeeding six months the full com- 
plement which the present buildings can accommodate with due 
regard to health and comfort was made up ; at this number (thir- 
ty-four) it has since continued ; four have been withdrawn, and 
our have run away, but their places have been immediately filled, 
and there are now many applicants for the first vacancy. Many 
of these applicants are in circumstances of great destitution, but 
the very limited means of the board forbid the idea of receiving at 
this moment more into the School, even if room could be found; 
for it has become a very serious question whether they will be able 
to sustain the present number,—a question which the humanity of 
our city must decide. 
The following statement will give a general idea of the receipts 
and expenditures up to Ist March last, which is the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year of the Institution. 


Amount actually received up to Ist March, say 
Expenditures for same period are as follows: 
Paid for five-sevenths of the farm, $4642 86 
Interest up to final settlement, 356 78 
Farm improvements—new buildings, re- 
airing old do., lime, other manure, and 


$13,121 96 


aborers chiefly for first year, 2543 06 
Farm implements, 429 38 
Farm stock, 570 38 
Household and School furniture, 905 70 
Clothing for the boys, 383 99 
Provisions for the whole establishment and 

provender for the stock, 1721 12 


The Farmer and Teacher on account of 
respective salaries, 1150 

Incidental expenses, viz. obtaining char- 
ter, printing blank indentures, advertis- 
ing, stationery, turnpikage, fire insur- 
ance, loss on rail road and foreign mo- 
ney, &c. &e. 


376 51 ~—-:13,079 78 





Balance on hand March Ist, 1843, $42 ig 


In the above receipts is included $564.80, being one-half of the 
proceeds of a Fair, held by the benevolent ladies of the Adelphiad, 
at the Female Orphan Asylum, Mulberry street ; in the profits of 
which they had most liberally, and most kindly granted to the Man- 
ual Labor School a half interest. And besides the above small 
balance, and not included in the above receipts, the Institution has 
at interest the sum of $500, presented by the heirs of the late Mrs. 
Alexander Brown, who had also given the same liberal sum as one 
of the earliest contributors to the undertaking. This last donation 
remains at interest until more auspicious circumstances shall ena- 
ble the Directors to put up an additional building, and thereby 
greatly extend the benefits of the Institution. There is also still 
unpaid of the original subscription list, upwards of ele ven hundred 
dollars, nearly all of which will in due season be realised: in fact 
much the larger portion of it has been received since the com. 
mencement of the present fiscal year. The Institution likewise 
owes some debts which, with the salaries of the Farmer and 
Teacher, and necessary provisions for the establishment, will not 

. only absorb its present resources, but render further aid absolutel 
oy yer : — its — usefulness. ' 

will have been seen that since the commencement of actiy 
operations, (April 1841) forty-two beneficiaries have been covalent 
into the School ; of these four have run away, and the same num- 
ber have been discharged. 
depraved habits, too stubborn to be reformed b 


bound to make all reasonable exertions to recove 
caused them no regret that their exertions were 
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husband: but in the dark | 
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The former had already contracted 
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r the fugitives, it 


: ase not successful.— 
Their expectation is rather to prevent much evil, than to reform 


the obstinately vicious: to effect such reformation, th i 
‘a sterner rule than they have adopted will be same Oe oe 
four discharged, two were the sons of a | od woman, who, in a 
Reeders - arming by her 

) I ro erty and suffering h 
merit had obtained the oo and ay ee of seed heupre- 
‘ those kind offices which 
her heartless husband had repudiated. Her death left three chil- 


support herself. For about a year under these circumstances, she 

might be said to have almost prospered ; when her father, having 
been enabled to do so by an unexpected change in his own means, 
invited the widow and her son toa comfortable home. The Direc- 
tors cheerfully surrendered the boy to his mother’s request, and to 
such auspicious prospects, with the satisfactory consciousness that 
brief as had been their acquaintance, it had resulted greatly to the 
benefit of the widow and the orphan. 

The last of the discharged was a boy. whose friends discovered 
themselves and claimed the privilege of protecting him, a day or 
two after he had obtained a place in the School. He was given 
up, that his place might be filled by one who had no such friends. 

Of the thirty-four boys that now remain in the School, nine only 
could read in the simplest sentences at the time of their entrance, 
whilst the other twenty-five were ignorant of, or only knew the al- 
phabet. Now, eighteen can read, write and cypher, in a manner 
highly creditable to their teacher and themselves: Twelve can 
read well, are learning to write, and have been taught the four 
rules of mental arithmetic. The other four are beginning to read 
insimple sentences. Their unvaried health bears ample testimony 
to the salubrity of the farm, and their general deportment proves 
that their morals have not been neglected. It is provided by the 
charter, that each scholar that is able to read, shal! be furnished 
with a Bible, and encouraged to read it at all proper seasons. It 
is also read by the Teacher, or one of the scholars, to all collec- 
tively as part of their regular morning and evening exercises ; and 
each boy that is qualified, is required to read a chapter in that 
blessed volume as the first of the morning duties, when assembled 
in the School room. It is confidently believed, that no person alive 
to the feelings of humanity, can contemplate those children, thus 
guided and instructed, thus cheerful and contented, without desir- 
ing to aid in the work which rescues the indigent and destitute from 
ignorance and crime, to rear them in the knowledge of Gop and 
habits of virtue: We do, therefore, earnestly entreat our fellow 
citizens to visit the farm, and then obey the dictates of their own 
hearts. 

In the first. year of this enterprise, the state of the farm re- 
uired much labor, and nearly all was necessarily hired: now, 
the older boys having acquired strength and experience, the labor 
is chiefly performed by them, there being at present but one man 
hired to do certain ploughing and other work too heavy for the 
boys. The farm also shows the judicious management of Mr. 
Snuggrass, promising grateful returns for the manure and cultiva- 
tion bestowed on it; and may safely challenge a comparison with 
the best in the neighborhood for the evidence it exhibits of skilful 
management. In fact the Directors have every reason to esteem 
hemselves fortunate in having the services of Mr. Snuggrass as 
the Farmer, and Mr. Fogg as the Teacher of the Institution. 

In receiving beneficiaries and filling such vacancies as have oc- 
curred, the rule adopted by the Directors is always to prefer the 
most destitute. As already intimated, there are now many appli- 
cants, and we appeal to the humane and liberal to aid us. We 
think it a reasonable hope, that in our populous city 400 benevolent 
individuals can be found willing to contribute five dollars per an- 
num to so meritorious a charity. With such a subscription, the 
Directors will be able to support, and gradually enlarge the bene- 
fits of the Farm School. The farm, though greatly improved, still 
needs more expenditure to develope its productive capacity "and 
the amount due on it to the minors is also to be provided by the 
time that they shall be authorised to demand it. It is believed that 
the gradually increasing product of the farm, with the above aid 
will be sufficient to meet in due season the debt, and at the same 
time to enlarge the operations of the School as rapidly as may 
—" with the experience necessary to its salutary management. 

We are aware, that as in almost every new undertaking some 
money has been injudiciously expended, and that the Directors 
have made errors in, perhaps, more ways than one. But they have 
also gained and profited by experience. They have reduced their 
expenditures to the most economical standard, and hope by their 
increased vigilance to avoid error in future. The salaries paid are 
as follows: 


To the Farmer, for his own and wife’s services 


and one servant, 400 per a 
“ ¢¢ Teacher, oo50" wT 
“ “ Servants, for domestic purposes, about 1200“ «& 


Hitherto the expenditures on the farm have largely exc i 
returns ; we confidently expect that henceforth this will es 
ed, greatly to the advantage of the Institution. Nevertheless it 
will be apparent to the considerate reader, that with the greatest 
skill and economy it can hardly be expected that a family of thirty- 
four boys should be fed, clothed and educated from the unaided re 
sources of so small afarm. And surely the amount we propose to 
raise 1s very small when compared with the evils it is destined to 
cure—the good it is calculated to accomplish. The establishment 
we advocate is unobtrusive, is unpretending ; and like almost ever 
thing possessing such characteristics, its results are useful rather 
than showy—its benefits substantial, not fanciful. It roposes no 
utopian scheme, of transforming the destitute and orp on be into 
the polished and educated aspirant, to fill his mind with quslitions 
visions, “which have not profited them that have been occupied 





therein”—but it does propose to imbue his i 
young mind with 
love of man, and thus enable him to ps» on 


love of Gop and the 





— 
that part which insures respectability and usefulness ; 
the Seek to ome omen life.” hs here, and “in 
In the contemplation of such results, we feel constra rained to w; 
for abler advocates ; for more earnest stirring languag Ds wish 
home upon our readers the great moral t 
from this enterprise. But conscious of our ow 
justice to the occasion, we can only entreat 
unalloyed good that this Institution proposes—to 
see for themselves the earnest of that good already e 


and then to give us such aid to support and its be: ; 
operation as may satisfy their own Je tne Deen Sov jbedhae po 
their own abilty. It is the intention of the to ask 
rally such of their fellow-citizens as have not done as 
enroll themselves as subscribers; and if any shall 
such call, it is hoped that they will voluntarily give in their 
Willing and cheerful contributors furnish a moral aid beyond the 
mere amount of their subscription: for they cheer the hearts, the 
strengthen the hands, and lighten the duties of those who not on), 
give, but also labor in the cause of humanity. y 
Subjoined is a list of the Directors and officers of the Institution 
as also of the donors and annual subscribers. , 
RICHARD LEMMON, 
JOSEPH KING, Jr. 


GALLOWAY 
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Bartimore, June Ist, 1843. 


DIRECTORS. 


RICHARD LEMMON, Preswenr. 
GEORGE W. NORRIS, Vice-Presmwenr. 
WILLIAM H. BEATTY, Treasoren. 
THOMAS E. BOND, Secretary. 
SAMUEL G. WYMAN, 

CHARLES GILMAN, 

GEORGE 8S. NORRIS, 

GEORGE MORRIS, 

W. W. HANDY, 

CHAS. M. KEYSER, 

JOSEPH KING, Jr. 

GALLOWAY CHESTON, 
EDWARD S. FREY. 


W. W. SNUGGRASS, Farmer. 
JUDSON I. FOGG, Teacuer. 


DONORS. 





A. John Glenn $150 
Miss Mar. E. Armstrong $150 A. B. Gordon 100 
Mrs. Jas. Armstrong Hu. Gelston ‘50 
Jas. Dunn Armstrong 100 Lambert Gitti 
Jacob Albert 50 George M. Gi 50 
J.P. Adams 10 Israel Griffith 50 
James E. Atkinson 10 Guyton & Hyde 15 
The Adelphiad 564 80 | James George 5 
B. Robert Garrett & Sons 10 
Mrs. Alex. Brown 500 H. 
George Brown 500 Johns Hopkins 100 
Heirs of Mrs. A. Brown 500 William G. Harrison 100 
Robt. P. Brown 100 MissLydiaHollingsworth 100 
Birckhead & Pearce 200 A. F. Henderson 100 
F. W. Brune 200 Jeremiah Hoffman 100 
Mrs. Baynard 100 Mrs. Heide 100 
James Bosley 100 John Brown Howell 100 
John C. Backus 100 W. W. Hand 60 
Wm. H. Beatty 50 Thomas E. Hambleton 50 
John Bradford 50 James Harvey, 15 
John Boggs & Co. 50 Nicholas Huppman 5 
Cornelius E. Beatty 50 Henry W. Hiser 10 
John Buckler 50 Joshua Harvey 15 
Geo. Baughman & Co. 100 J. Latimer Hoffman 15 
A. & J. Bonn & Bro. 30 Hoffmeister & Co. 15 
Wm. Buckler 25 | Thomas Humes 5 
Frederick Bredemeyer 25 Edward Higgins 5 
George Bartlett 5 David Hays 5 
Garrett Brown 10 James Hooper& Sons 15 
Matthew Bathurst 5 | Hyatt & Stump 5 
J. Bigham 5 J. 
H. W. Bool 5 | Hu. Jenkins 100 
‘ C. Jones & Woodward 10 
James Cheston $100 Francis H. Jenks 20 
J. I. Corner & Bro. 100 K. 
Galloway Cheston 50 Chas. M. Keyser 100 
Conway & Armstrong 50 Joseph King, jr. 100 
Mrs. Craig 50 | Kirkland & 150 
E. Claggett D) Thomas Kell 150 
Cash per G. W. N. 5 | Keller & Corner 50 
Wm. Chesnut 20 John Kettlewell& Co, 25 
Wm. C. Conine 5 Miss Mary E. Keyser 25 
Geo. Cooke, jr. 20 | Fredk. Konig 10 
Cash . 50 John H. Keuse ; 
. all es' 
David Clendenin 200 8 i 
Richard Dorsey 100 | Wm. Lorman& Son 600 
Samuel I. Donaldson 50 Richard Lemmon 150 
Richard Duvall 20 | Robert Lemmon 100 
B. Deford & Co. 10 | William P.Lemmon = 0 
Wn. F. Dalrymple 5 | F. A. Levering 50 
Drakely & Fenton 2 | Augustus C. Ludlow 0 
D. U. Brown 9 J. ; 15 
E. Alonzo Lilly 2 
Lot Ensey 50 | A Lady, per R. L. 5 
Jonathan 8S. Eastman 50 Eugene Levering 5 
Edward S. Frey’ o oa I 
c. R Fite y . F. Lucas, jr. a 
ames I. Fisher 15 Haslett M‘Kim 
C. W. Ford 15 | Mrs. 8. M‘Kim 200 
Le John B. Morris 150 
Charles Gilman 100 | William Morris 150 
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;David Stuart 
A. panel 


J. F. Strohm 
Wn. P. Stewart 
Stickney & No 
Upton Slinglu 
Jesse 


R. M. Smith 
Joseph Stine 


J. Spilman 
R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. 
John Sharkey 


O. C. Tiffany 
Henry Tiffany 

C. Tiffany 

Robt. A. Taylor 
George Tiffany 
Wn. Tiffany 
Wm. A. Tucker 


William M‘Kim $100 
Wm. M‘Donald & Son 250 
George Morris 200 
Jacob Myers & Son 

Mrs. Aon M‘Kim 100 
John S. M‘Kim 

David T. M‘Kim 

Wm. E. Mayhew & Co. 100 
Miss A. Manroe 


R. W. Marriot 

Wn. D. Miller 

Perry G. Mercer, 

R. Mickle 

FE. H. Merrill 

A. B. Murray 

Wm. F. & A. Murdock 
D. L. Maulsby 

Geo. S. Mears 


N. 
Geo. W. Norris 
Geo. S. Norris 
Wm. B. Norris 


oO. 
E. G. Oelricks “4 Lurman 100 
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Joseph Todhunter 
Isaac Tyson, jr. 
Thos. Tennant 
Jacob Trust 


Geo. W. Uhler 
F. & R. Voss 
Joel Vickers 


Sam]. G. Wyman 
Wm. Wilson & Sons 
Thomas P. Williams~ 
James Williams 
Joshua Walker 

Robt. Clinton Wright 
Tho. Wilson & Co. 
Widow’s mite 

John R. Wright 

C. Willie 

Tho. R. Ware 

Sam]. Williams, jr. 
Wilson & Herr 
Daniel Warfield 
John Wilson 

Henry Withington 


J. W. & E. Patterson 200 
Henry Patterson 100 
Enoch Pratt 

Edwd. Pittman 

Parr & Grahame, 

Price & —_— 


Geo. R. Ruckle 
Saml. Rankin 
Reynolds & Smith 
Isaac ee 


Geo. Stonebraker 
Jas. Swan 
Saml. W. Smith 
Thomas Swann 
J. A. & G. E. Sangston 
& Co. 1 
C. D. Slingluff 
Samuel Scribner 75 
Wnm. Stevenson 50 


50 
50 
15 
5 
50 
5 
20 
5 
Wm. C. Shaw 300 
200 
100 
100 
100 
00 
50 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 
H. L. Livermore 

John H. B. Latrobe 
James O. Law 

Wn. P. Lemmon 

T. W. & L. Levering 
George Law 


M. 
Wm. & Geo. M‘kean 
A. B. Murray 
Isaiah Mankin 
Wm. M‘Kim 
Haslett M‘Kim 
Geo. T. Marye & Co. 


Geo. W. Norris 
O. 
G. S. Oldfield 


D.M.Perine 
G. & N. Poplein 
R. 


A. 
Andrew Aldrige 
F. W. Alricks 
Augustus J. Albert 
Wm. J. Albert 
James Armstrong, jr. 
John Armstrong 
Mrs. James Armstrong 
Miss en E. Armstrong 


% 


Gr Gr Or Or Or Or Or 


George Brown 

Henry Beadel & Co. 
James Brundige & Son 
John C. Brune 

Robert P. Brown 

Buck & Herr ° 


_ 
Or Or Ore Or Or Suountuk 


G 


Canfield & Brother 
James Cheston 
Galloway Cheston 
Joseph Crosby 
Truman Cross 


on 


Samuel Riggs 
Geo. W. Richardson 
Ss. 


A. Schumacher 
Stanley & Co. 
Wm. Stevenson 
Wn. Schroeder 
C. Stetson 


John H. Duvall - 
Jacob G. Davies 
E&F 


John B. Early 
Edward 8. Frey. 


en tr er er tn ono 


John Glenn ‘ 
Chas. Gilman James E. Tyson 
Turner, Wheelwright& Mudge 


R. & H. R. Tucker 
¥. 


B. A. Vickers 
Geo. R. Vickers 
W. 


Benj. C. Ward 
Wethered & Brother 
Wm. Wierman 
Wilson & Herr 
David Whiteford 
William —, 


H. 
T. W. & G. Hopkins 
John Q. Hewlett 
Samuel Hopkins 
Tho. Harrison 
John Brown Howell 
Nich. ——T 


Wn. H. Keighler 
Kernan & Stillinger 
Chas. M. wen 


Richd. Lemmon 
Robert Lemmon 


— 


ot bs -— —_ 
SS wns anuess oS tren OS wenertrer a Soomedr 
tr Sertrortner rte tren 


John R. Yates 








Six Reasons ror PLantinG an OrcHarp. 

1. Would you leave an inheritance to your children ?— 
plant an orchard. No other investment of money and 
Jabor, will, in the long run, pay so well. 

2. Would you make home pleasant—the abode of the 
social virtues ?—plant an orchard. Nothing better pro- 
motes among neighbors, a feeling of kindness and good 
will, than a treat of good fruit, often repeated. 











3. Would you femove from your children the strongest 
temptation to steal?—plant an orchard. If children can- 
not obtain frait at home, they are very apt to steal it; and 
when they have learned to steal fruit, they are in a fair 
way to steal horses. . 

4. Would you cultivate a constant feeling of thankful- 
ness towards the great Giver of all good ?—plant an or- 
chard. By having constantly before you one of the great- 
est blessings given to man you must be hardened indeed, 
if you are not influenced by a spirit of humility and thank- 
fulness. 

5. Would you have your children love their home— 
respect their parents while living and venerate their mem- 
ory when dead—in all their wanderings look back upon 
the home of their youth as a sacred spot—an oasis in the 
great wilderness of the world ?—then plant an orchard. 

6. In short, if you wish to avail yourselves of the bles- 
sings ofa bountiful Providence, which are within your 
reach, you must plant an orchard. And when you do it, 
see that you plant good fruit. Don’t plant crab apple 
trees, nor wild plums, nor Indian peaches. The best are 
the cheapest. E. Hargness. 








DURHAM BULL AND BERKSHIRE BOAR. 

FOR SALE,—A two years old Dorham Bull of beautiful figure 
and fashionable blood, being out of a very high bred herd book cow 
and got by Bement’s celebrated Bull Astoria. An animal of finer 
form or aie cannot beivund. Hewill be sold at the extremely 
low price of $150. 

Also, a two years old Berkshire Boar,—a fine animal, selected 
from the piggery of C. N. Bement—Price $15. 

Also, a young berkshire SOW, a year old, with 5 pigs by the a 
bove boar, 4 weeks old—Price $15. 

Apply at the office of the American Farmer. 
a | 


* 


June 14 





BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 


LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. ; 

To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their ing | 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842)the First Premium, a Silver Cup- 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Mateh for 1841 ,at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and 
ciple of constraction.—answering fur ‘general purposes ” N. 
York State Agricultural Suciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing- Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught— 2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 | 8inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Fuarrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘ Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the om to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to nannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. @ All Ovders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to 

OC? Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)— No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs, $10-—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. 

DENMEADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
who having purchased Mott & Co’sinterest, are now sole owners. 
-B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. Baltimor8e, Nov 23,1842 


DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned hasa herd of avout five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care for several years past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 





PRICES REDUCED for this valuable fertilizer. 

The New York Poudrette Company, having enlarged their works 
have now on hand a good supply of a first rate article, which they 
offer in ete of ten barrels or more at $1,50 per barrel, or three 
barrels for §5—delivered on board of vessels. 

> Orders, eficlosing the cash, will be promptly attended to if 
addressed to D. K. MENOR, 

118 Nassau street, N. Y. 

N. B. The farmers of Maryland, who reside near navigable wa- 
ter, will do well to enquire into the value of Poudrette as a manure. 
Those who have used it need no argument in relation to its value 
—and the best evidence which those, who have not used it, can 
have is to procure a few barrels and apply it to their Corn, Tobac- 





BALTIMORE MARKET, July 5, 1843. 


PROVISIONS— 
Beef, Balt. mess, $104a 
Do. do. No.l, 9a 


Do. prime, a i 
Pork, mess 1isjal2 a8 for sometime 
Do. No. 1 lla do. 3, 6a still con- 
Do. prime 10a |Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 7a7}tinues in the 
Do. cargo, Do. do. 2, none tobacco mar- 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. 8} Do. Western, 1, 3a ket. There- 
Do. middlings,“* a Do do ‘ceipts are still 
Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do. bbls 1, large, and the 
Do. asst’d, West. 5 a54 Cheese, casks, 6$27 active dema’d 
Do. hams, 5a6} Do. boxes, 647} for the article 
Do. middlings, 5: Do. extra, 1 soon enables 
Do. shoulders, holders, to ef- 
COTTON— ifect sales. All 
Virginia, Tennessee, Ib. |descriptions 
Upland, Alabama, 6ja S jof Maryl’d to- 
Louisiana, Florida, 7 a 7};|bacco,and par 
North Carolina, Mississippi Zia ticularly the 
LUMBER— finer sorts,are 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Se’ling,W-P.7al0|wanted, and 
S. Carolina do ‘Yall |Joists& Sc’ling,¥.P. 7al0}readily bring 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27|Shingles, WE 2a9jour quotation, 
Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00}which is con- 
Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75jtinued : infe- 
on do 8a10\Laths, split, 50a 1.00jrior & comm, 
MOLASSES— $2.5023; mid. 
Havana, Ist qu. gl 164218 New Orleans 20:a23|to good 4a6 ; 
Porto Rico, 21a24;, Guadaloupe & Mart 19a good 6.50a8 ; 
English Island, \Sugar House, 28a36|and fine 8a12. 
TOBACCO— Ohio is also 
Common 4; Yellow, readily sold at 
Brown and red, Fine yellow, quotations :— 
Ground leaf, Virginia, com. to mid. 
Fine red i} Rappahannock, 3a4.50 ; good 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 5a6; fine red 
for segars, 8a13 | St. Domingo, and ex. wrap- 
Yellow and red, 7al0 ! Cuba, ry 6.50a10; 
PLASTER PARIS— fine yellow 7. 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.87a |Ground per bbl. 1.00a {50a10; extra 
WOOL— wrappery lla 
WASHED. | UNWASHED. 13. Kentuc- 
Saxony, 33a35|Saxony and Merino 16al8)ky is not in 
Full Merino, 30a33'Common, to } blood,14a17|demand at the 
3-4 blood do. 27a30|Pulled, moment, and 
1-2 do do 24a27 we hear of no 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 transactions ; 
Tub washed, 18a20 the stock of 
SUGARS— this descrip- 
Hav. wh. 1001bs7.50a9.00| St. Croix, 100Ibs 5.00a7.00/tion here and 
Do. brown = 6.25a7.00|Brazil, white, 7.00a8.00)on the way to 
Porto Rico, 5.00a7.50|Do. brown, this market is 
New Orleans, 4.50a6.25|Lump, Ib. c. quite large—- 
COFFEE— we expect to 
Havana, 7 a8! Java, lh. 10 al3 |notesalessoon 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 73a 8 | Rio, Tia 83\The imspec- 
St. Domingo, 6 a 6}| Triage, 5 a7 |tions of 
FEATHERS—perlb. 20a28 
RAISINS—Malaga bunch, box, 1 60al 65 
FLOUR—We quote 
— How. st., from stores, bl. $5.25 a 
. City Mills, 5.50 a 
Do. Susquehanna, . 
Rye, first A 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. ; ‘attle— 400 
Do. per hhd. $12 75a13. |head offered 
GRAIN— on y— 
Wheat, white, p bu. 120 Peas, black eye, 112 [65 were driv- 
“best Pa. red 1134a Clover seed,store3.50a3.75/en north, and 
“ord. topri. Md 80a115;'Timothy do 1.87a2.25/245 sold, pri- 
Corn, white, 53a _—| Flaxseed,rough st. p.1.25 [ces ranging 
“ yellow Md. 54a |Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 [from $1.50 to 
Rye, Pa. 59ja ‘Ship Stuff, bus.  20a22 |2.62; per 100 
Oats, Md. 24a26 Brown Stuff, 14al5 |Ibs. on the 
Beans, 112a |Shorts,bushel, 10a |hoof, which is 
NDLES— equal to $3a5, 
Mould, common, 9al0 |Sperm, 24a25 |net as 
Do. choice brands,1045 ax, 60a65 |lity; are 
Dipped, 8a 9 90 in market. 
SOAP— Flour and 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4!| Graindull and 
“ brown & yell’w 43a5} prices lower. 


Tobacco— 
|The same an- 
imation whi’h 
has prevailed 


























D. O. PROUTY, 


Manvfacturer of Agricultural Implements, No. 176 Market 
street, Phi'adelphia, above 5th, south side, has constantly for sale 


on reasonable terms, 
an extensive assort- 
ment of Farming Im- 
plements, of the latest 
and most approved 
Patterns, among 
which are Prouty & 
Mears Patent Centre 
mae Draught Self-sharp- -*tI> 

ening Ploughs, Subsoil and Side Hill hs, Cultiyators—Corn 
Shellers—Hay and Straw Cutters—Grain Fans—Corn hy ee © 
Harrows, Chee>e Presses— Apple Peurers—Churns—Grain Cradles 
—Corn Crushers—Dirst Scrapers—Hoes, Shovels. Spades, &c. 

Books on Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural) affairs also Garden, 
Grass and Flour Seeds for sale at wholesale and retail, very low 
for cash b D. O. PROUTY. 


ES 





co, Melons, &c,— Seeing is believing.’ feb, 1 


may 17 Im 176 Market st., Philadelphia. 


ea pe + 
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PATENT MANURE. dalla 
» undersigned, manufacturers of manure, by what has 
called the tae process” respectfully announce that they have 
taken Mr. Thos. M. Abbett into partnership, and will in future 
ir busi Abbett & Uo. 

eonduct their business under the firm of ~ “1 Yes BADR, 
Iti , Jane 26, 1843. JOHN GOULI ° 
eentT & Co. having united their discoveries and improve- 
ments with those of Mr. George Bommer of New York, respect- 
faily inform the pabic that they will continue the sale of their 
method in the states South and West of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
With the view of graduating the cost, to the quantity of land 
wpon which it may be desired to use the method, the following scale 
of prices has been adopted, viz: 


For Gardensof any extent - - - $600 
Farms under 100 acres - ° - 10 00 
Farms from 100 to 200 acres - - - 15 90 
do from 200 to 400 acres - - 80 0) 
do over 400 acres - ° - 25 00 


By the remittance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method 
will be s nt by mail or in any other mode proposed by the purch- 
4 one need have fears of failure as we have known of no in- 
stance of the kind, where our instructions have been followed. 

Heaps of manure consisting of straw, hay, corn stalks, shucks, 
eobs, leaves and other ligneous plants have been constructed in the 
neighbor!ioods of Albiny, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, which have been converted into a rich fertilizing, and 
wattious manure, in some cases in the short space of 15 days, 
while in others, owing to the difference of the material and the 
season, (the bitter and cold weather of last winter) it has taken 
nearer 60 days. The average we consider to be about 28 days, 
and cost about $4 for a thousand cart loads. 

Mr. Baer will be in Richmond in the second week of July, for 
the purpose of waiting upon our patrons there, and giving sach 
personal instractions as they may desire. The citizens of Va. 
wishing individual rights are referred to Mr. C. T. Botts, editor of 
the Southern Planter, who is our principal agent for that State. 

All letters of inquiry must be post psid. ' 

Applicants for the patent right for either states or counties will 


p'ease address themselves to ; 
ABBETT & CO., Baltimore, 
Or to Thos. M. Abbett in Hollins st. above Cove. 

NOTICE.—The patent right for the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania is held by Mr. 
Geo. Bommer, New-York. 

Baltimore, June 28, 1843. 

9-The patrons of the American Farmer and others will have 
their orders for rights and directions for using the above process, 
supplied by enclosing the cash, post paid, to S. SANDS. ¢ 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf's supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scyth 
warranted superior quality.—Also, steel and wood Hay Forks; 
Hay Rakes, of different qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and re ag Axes, = Ke. . . 

Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for twovwp, 
four horses, equal to , Bo machines of the kind in use. Also, on 
hand, a large supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 

at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers, Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. His stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has patterns that are highly approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from «hich he will furnish 
castings On reasonable terms, to those that wish to manufacture 
those Machines. 

The above named artictes will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
eash, or approved city acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times. 

In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year’s 
growth. ma 22 


HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &e. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltuumore, 
Offer for sale at reduced prices, 

Grain and Grass Scythes |Wheat Fans, several most appro- 

GrassScythes with hangingscom-| ved sizes and patterns 
ete |Seythe Stones, Rifles, 
Grain Cradles, wood braced |Seythe Nibs «nd Rings 
do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers 
Sickles, German and American | 
ALSo, 
HORSE POWERS fortwo or more horses 
THRASHING MACHINES, made on the s 
strong and durable 
Straw Carriers to attach to do. 
Those Threshers and Horse Powers 
approved of by farmers in Mar 








pike principle, very 


not had an opportunity of se 


use, viz. 

Co}. Jno.Mercer, near Annapolis Henry Fite, Baltimore Co. 
Col. Boyle, do Dr. A. Tyson ‘do 

B. D. Hall, do Moses Potter do 
Mr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 


Wm F. Rennoe and R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 


$F About 350 more names can be given if required from gentle- 
states, many of whom have 


men in different parts of thisand other 
been using our machines since 18 38. 


R. S. jr. & Co. 
may 31 tf 


we -~ now so generally used and 
yland, that it is scarce] : icati 
say any thing in regard to their merits. Those however, whe have the colar tn tana 90 Goetens 


TO FARMERS. ~— . oes 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster ‘one 3 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GR D PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & SBONF LIME, and 
LMACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. ; 
Vessels loading-at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, wij} 
not be subject to charges for dockage or wharfage. 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 








= ma — hah, he 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 
Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewherd; for beauty ,compactness and durabil- 

ity it has never been surp . ; 
Threehing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Shellef@onstantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. ‘2 
Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode} made to order as 
~ canecdanth dsofpl : tly on hand by the pound 

Castings for allkindsofplou : ony on} un 
orton. ‘A liberal disepdnt will made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sel! again. . 

Me. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. , R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
2° Pratt street. -~ Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
* The subscriber begs leave to assure the publi¢ thet fe is prepar- 
ate execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery 








lements wi ptnegs. His machinery is se well known 
that it is unneces to describe the Varions kinds, ~ ly an- 
nex and pri ? é ey ‘ 
w Mill Y 2 fi.earriage, and ts 
’ 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. eologne stones, 150 
Do. d3ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 lbs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
off Saw, 3500 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 


If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 


Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, * 25 


All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to sa y 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, i ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
: West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

&%Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 


on (if by letter post paid) to 


i : the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of : 
; eing them in operation are referred t ’ ’ e olice of the American 
the following gentlemen who have our Threshers and Rowers in sans 208 


sep 1 tf 





FOR SALE. ° 
A handsome thorough bred DURHAM BULL, about 6 or 7 
months old, from very superior stock. Price $65, deliverable in 
Baltimore— Apply to SAM. SANDS. 





A MARKET GARDENER WANTED. 
me well recommended, (and none other need 
pplication to 8. SANDS, at 


One who can co 


apply) will find a good situation on a 
the office of the Atsesteaa armer. 











je2l st 
wanted—Apply as above. 


OXEN—Two pair well broken, 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as 
as they shall have decided on machines to cut hi oun 
year's crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to mak, 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several Years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines ave 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave ‘a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al. 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres ig 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without baving a cradle in the 
The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad. 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 1 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the public prints, by farmers who have used them, 
willbe kept constantly on hand for sale. 


no 9 OBED HUSSEY 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 





The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

fle can also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity reqnired 
of many kinds. 

Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8. SANDS. 





LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 

Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster Shell 
Lime, yoo kilns on the Potomac River, | beg ri to say to 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more especially to 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and have been deter- 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 
produce, that I will se!l them lime, delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 
Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at 
6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (if ordered, delivera- 
ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will deliver it 
on the above terms, charging in addition the customary 
which must in all cases be cash. Orders addressed at 
itt Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive pr 


attention 
from WM. M. DOWNING. 
ja 25 6m 





BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co., 





Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &e 
It isalso highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical pu where 
steain or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural commanity, and it is coulidentie believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined its equal has not been offered to the public. It posses 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Logomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough forord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 
BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
an hey ammgey Brewery, a st. near 

e have the liberty of referring to the foll gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq. City Hotel ; Captain Joa warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. F'. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where sa can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above eall on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents fur Murray's Corn and Cob 


a Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 
de. 


Dak ta LIME—LIME. of Oyster 
e subscriber ia prepared to furnish an uantity 
Shell or Stone Lime of re very superior quailty atshort notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eotaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good terms ascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. \ 
He invites the attentiot of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate apy it- 
formation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately = the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi 








tiously. Wood received i ment at market Pon. 
ap. 223m yo 7 oe E. J. COOPER. 
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